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GREECE, in the largest extent of that term, having once
belonged to the Byzantine Empire, is included, by the mis-
conception of hasty readers, in the great wreck of 1453.
They take it for granted that, concurrently with Constan-
tinople and the districts adjacent, these Grecian provinces
passed at that disastrous era into the hands of the Turkish
conqueror. But this is an error. Parts of Greece, previously
to that era, had been dismembered from the Eastern Empire ;
other parts did not until long after it share a common fate
with the metropolis. Venice had a deep interest in the
Morea; in that, and for that, she fought with various success
for generations ; and it was not until the year 1717, nearly
three centuries from the establishment of the crescent in
Europe, that " the banner of St. Mark, driven finally from
the Morea and the Archipelago," was henceforth exiled (as
respected Greece) to the Ionian Islands.

In these contests, though Greece was the prize at issue,
the children of Greece had no natural interest. Whether the
cross prevailed or the crescent, the same, for all substantial
results, was the fate which awaited themselves. The Moslem
might be the more intolerant by his maxims, and he might
be harsher in his professions; but a slave is not the less a
slave though his master should happen, to hold the same
creed with himself; and towards a member of the Greek
Church one who looked westward to Home for his religion
was likely to be little less of a bigot than, one who looked to
Mecca. So that we are not surprised to find a Venetian
rule of policy recommending, for the daily allowance of these
Grecian slaves, " a little bread and a liberal application of
the cudgel! " Whichever yoke were established was sure to
be hated ; and therefore it was fortunate for the honour of
the Christian name that from the year 1717 the fears and the
enmity of the Greeks were to be henceforward pointed
exclusively towards Mohammedan tyrants.

To be hated, however, sufficiently for resistance, a yoke
must have been long and continuously felt. Fifty years
might be necessary to season the Greeks with a knowledge
of Turkish oppression ; and less than two generations1 could

1 Time must be allowed, often a century even, for the play-room of
the occasions for tyranny.